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The Agricultural Situation 


GENERAL 
Demand 


Personal incomes before taxes were at an annual rate of about 
282 billion dollars in the first quarter of this year. This is about the 
same as in the first quarter of last year but is 2 percent below the record 

established for July 1953.’ Moreover, since taxes have been reduced, 
disposable personal incomes have been running at rates equal to the 
highest rates of last year. 


With large incomes consumers are spending almost as heavily as 
last year, and they are using less credit. Retail sales in April in 
creased over March and were about the same as in April 1953. How 
ever, the sales pattern had changed considerably. Consumers purchased 
about 2 percent more non-durable goods than last year, and some 4 
percent fewer durable goods, 


The changes in these relative purchases are reflected in the produc 
tion figures. The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion for durable goods in April was 135 percent of the 1947-49 average 
as compared with 155 a year ago—a decline of 13 percent.’ In contrast, 
the comparable index for non-durable goods in April was 113 percent 
of the 1947-49 average as compared with 121 in April 1953--a decline 
of only 7 percent. 


As an aggregate, industrial production in April was 10° percent 
below the level of a year ago. Since sales were little different, a large 
part of the decline has resulted from the change in inventories. 


During the first half of last year, inventories were building up rathet 
rapidly. This year, inventories have been slowly declining. The change 
from increasing to decreasing inventories has had a substantial dampening 
effect on production. In addition, defense expenditures during the first 
! months of 1954 have been below the year ago levels. This decline has 
contributed to the decline in both durable goods and non-durable goods 
production even though State and local government spending has been 
higher. 


From all indications, general business conditions should remain at 
present levels through the next two months. Construction activity 
should continue brisk, and production probably will be relatively stable. 
Prices should remain steady. With these conditions, employment will 
stay high but unemployment will rise as part time workers (released 
from school activities) seek jobs. 


Price 
There has been little change in the general level of prices during 
the past year. ‘The April index of wholesale prices was 111 percent of 


4 The Demand & Price Situation, AMS, USDA, May 1954, p 
2 Ibid., p. 2. 
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the 1947-49 average as compared with 109 in April 1953. Both farm 
and non-farm commodities at wholesale shared in this increase. 


Prices received by tarmers, however, were slightly lower than a year 
ago. The index of prices received by U. S. farmers lor all farm products 
was 258 percent of the 1910-14 average in May, up | point from April 
hut down 3 points from May of last year.’ 


Prices paid by farmers for commodities were higher than a yea) 
ago but unchanged from a month ago. Interest, taxes, and wage rates 
moved higher during the month. ‘The index of prices paid by farmers 
including these 3 items was 284 percent of the 1910-14 base—up | 
point during the month. Since both prices received and prices paid 
moved up | point from the previous month, the parity ratio remained 
unchanged at 91. ‘This is only | point below the ratio for May of 
last year. 


Oklahoma prices moved in the same direction as U. S. prices. The 
May index of prices received by Oklahoma farmers was 266 percent of 
the 1910-14 average—up | point from April—with the gain coming 
from livestock and livestock products. In the livestock and livestock 
products group, higher meat animal prices more than offset the lower 
dairy product prices and lower chicken and egg prices. In the crops 
group, which was unchanged as an aggregate, higher cotton prices just 
offset the lower prices of grains, miscellaneous crops, and_ seed. 


Using a U.S. index of prices paid by farmers, the index of purchas- 
ing power of Oklahoma farm products was 92 in May. This is the 
same as for April, but 2 points lower than for May 1953. 


During the next two months, the general level of agricultural prices 
should be stable but the usual seasonal price declines should be ex- 
pected. For example, cotton prices should advance seasonally while 
wheat prices probably will decline. 


Income 


Farm marketings during the first 4 months of 1954 have been 
about as large as for the same period of 1953. Since prices have been 
averaging lower than last year, cash receipts from those marketings have 
been lower. Through April, cash receipts were 8.4 billion dollars 
down 3 percent from last year.’ Practically all the decline has been 
In crops. 


For the year as a whole, cash receipts are expected to be down 
slightly from 1953. ‘The firming of livestock prices should partially 
offset the lower prices of dairy and poultry products. However, for 
crops, prices probably will continue averaging lower than last year 
except for some ol the basic price-supported commodities. If weathei 


Agricultural Prices, AMS, USDA, May 1954, p. 9. 
‘ The Demand & Price Situation, AMS, USDA, May 1954, p. 10 
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is favorable, the increased acreage devoted to feed crops will result 
in larger supplies and somewhat lower prices of feed. 

Oklahoma is likely to experience comparable changes in farm 
marketings for 1954. For the first 2 months of this year, cash receipts 
were averaging about 5 percent below the level of 1953.Leo V. Blakley. 


Crops 


COTTON 


The United States cotton supply for the 1953-54 season is estimated 
at 22 million bales. Disappearance is expected to be 12.2 million bales 
which will leave a carry-over on August 1, 1954 of about 9.8 million 


bales. 


Domestic mill consumption for the season will be about 8.6 
million bales compared with 9.5 million bales last year. Exports fon 
the 1953-54 season are estimated to be about 3.6 million bales or 
an increase of 0.6 million bales compared with last season. 


Consumption of cotton in the foreign free world continues at a 
high rate. Estimates by the U. S. D. A. indicate that supplies of cotton 
of quality comparable to that produced in the United States is relatively 
low in the net exporting countries which supply a part of the free 
world market. This situation has been indicated by the prices of com- 
parable quality cotton on the world market during recent months. 
“Prices for foreign cotton have been increasing since November and 
spot prices in many foreign markets are above prices for comparable 
qualities of American upland.” 


The total supply of free world cotton during next season, includ- 
ing the United States carry-over, is considered to be more than adequate 
to meet demand requirements. It appears that spot cotton prices in 
the United States during the early part of the season will depend largely 
on continued strength in the export demand, and on the extent of the 
domestic market. Demand in the domestic market is expected to 
strengthen some compared with recent months. 


For the 1954-55 season, cotton prices in the United States will be 
supported at 90 percent of parity. “The minimum loan rate for middling 
7/8 inch cotton was set at 31.25 cents per pound.—Raymond B. Marshall. 


WHEAT 


Wheat exports to date are far below those of a year ago. Under 
the International Wheat Agreement, the U.S. quota of wheat and flour 
was about 210 million bushels. As of June 1, 103 million bushels have 
been sold as compared with 229 million bushels at the same time last 


1 The Cotton Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., May 21, 1954, p. 3. 
2 Monthly Review of World Cotton Situation Vol. 7 ,No. 11, June 1954, p. 5. 
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year. ‘Total exports for all purposes likely will not exceed 200 million 
bushels. Recently the U. S. raised the export subsidy to try to move 
more wheat and meet the world price, but Canada responded with 
similar action. 


With domestic disappearance estimated at 661 million, total dis- 
appearance may be close to 861 million bushels, leaving a carry-over 
of 875 million bushels. 


The record carry-over this year is responsible for the shortage 
of storage space. Since the managers of terminal elevators have no 
alternatives, they will restrict their operations to allocations for that 
portion of the crop which they can handle. However, if the individual 
farmer finds no storage space on his farm, in the local elevator, or in 
the terminal, he may still be able to take advantage of price support 
loans. The U.S. D. A. announced on May 28, 1954 that limited price 
support loans for temporary storage would be available on a national 
level for 90 days. However, the State Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committees will determine the specific counties eligible 
for loans. Loans will be made only where regular storage facilities are 
unavailable and where wheat can be stored on the ground or in tem- 
porary structures. Such loans are at 80 percent of the local support 
price. When the wheat is transferred to permanent storage (it must 
be transferred within 90 days), the loans will be increased to the regular 
local support prices (90 percent of parity). 


Fairly drastic seasonal price reduction in particular areas may occur. 
Prices are likely to be lowest in June and July, then gradually move 
upward, as in past years. 


The wheat production estimate for Oklahoma has been raised to 
about 66 million bushels—an increase of 5 million over the May I esti- 
mate, and an increase of 10 million over the April I estimate.” The crop 
this year is within 5 million bushels of last year’s crop in spite of the 
25 to 30 percent reduction in individual farm acreages. In view of 
this tight storage situation and the possible low prices during harvest, 
it would appear advisable for each farmer to make arrangements for 
his total storage now.-Leo V. Blakley. 


Feed 


Prospects for total supplies of feed grains and hay continue more 
favorable. Apparent shortage of certain high protein feeds are ex- 
pected to persist at least until milling of the new soybean crop. 


Domestic utilization of feed-grains since last October has approxi- 
mately equaled that of the preceding year. Exports have declined. 


1 Grain Market News and Statistical Report, AMS, USDA, June, 1954, p. 2. 
General Crop Report, Oklahoma Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, AMS, USDA, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. June 1, 1954. 
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Canada has a relatively large supply of oats and barley while the 
Argentine corn crop is the largest in 10 years. United States stocks of 
all feed grains April 1 were estimated at 10 percent more than a 
year ago. 


Hay acreage is up and condition is improved over last year. May 
| carry-over was up 3 percent. The supply per hay-consuming animal 
unit is expected to be slightly larger than last year. Rains have marked- 
ly improved southwest pasture and range conditions since early spring. 


Increases of 5 to 8 percent in poultry production and 9 to 10 per- 
cent in hog numbers represent greater demands for soybean meal 
and animal-source proteins. ‘The 2- or 3-percent decline in steer feed- 
ing, however, prevented a similar increase in the demand for cottonseed 
cake or meal. Offers by the Commodity Credit Corporation to sell 
dried milk at 3.5 to 4 cents a pound only partially offset the situation. 
The milk is offered in lots of 20 tons or more and must be used in 
mixed feeds in addition to “normal purchases” of certain other sup- 
plements, with restrictions on its content in the mixed feeds. : 


A large proportion of the increased carry-over of feed grains 
is under loan or purchase agreement with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This is related to the fact that prices have fallen short 
of support levels. The amounts by which the average prices received 
by farmers failed to equal the national average support price, in 
cents per bushel, and the percentages of 1953 production placed unde 


price support operations were as follows: Corn, 18 cents and 11.5 per- 
cent; oats, 5 cents and 4.6 percent; barley, 9 cents and 18.6 percent; and 
sorghum grain, 7 cents and 41.7 percent. In each case, these are the 
greatest price differences and heaviest price-support operations since 
1948-49. 


Feed-grain production prospects are even greater than was indi- 
cated by previous estimates of winter-crop conditions and spring in 
tentions to plant.'. Withdrawals of wheat and cotton acreage have been 
largely replaced with feed crops, the nature and rate of replacement 
varying among type-of-farming areas. 


In the Panhandle wheat-sorghum area of Oklahoma, for example, 
in the years 1939-1953, when the acreage seeded to wheat was reduced, 
it was replaced to the extent of 56 percent by sorghum crops and 14 
percent by corn, oats, znd barley... In the intensive wheat area of 
western north-central Oklahoma decreases in wheat acreage seeded 
were replaced to the extent of 30 percnt by corn, oats, and barly and 
18 percent by sorghum crops. 


When wheat acreage is withdrawn from seeding under a_ produc- 
tion-control program and prices of both wheat and feed grains are 
government supported, it is logical to expect that more than the usual 
amount of replacement would occur. Restricted in wheat produc- 
tion, farmers are also likely to intensily their efforts to obtain improved 


1 Disc ussed in Oklahoma Current Farm Economics, Vol. 27, Nos. | and 2, pp. 7 and 23, respectively. 
Feb. and Apr., 1954. 


2 Unpublished data, Dept. of Agri. Economics, Okla. Agri. Exp. Sta 
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yields both of the acreage remaining in wheat and of that devoted to 
replacement crops. In the southwest wheat-cotton area, with acre- 
ages of both crops restricted, the alternative appears to be to plant 
feed-grains. In eastern Oklahoma less sorghum, but soybeans and 
more corn, oats, and barley are expected to figure prominently in the 
acreage adjustments made by farmers. 


Thus, even though corn acreage is restricted in the commercial corn 
area ol the United States, feed-grain production elsewhere is encouraged 
by the nature of the control programs. It appears logical to expect con- 
siderable pressure of supply upon feed-grain prices. With moderately 
favorable weather conditions, storage facilities are likely to be overtaxed 
for both wheat and feed grains. The extent to which this may also 
overtax the production-control price support program remains to be 
seen._-F. L. Underwood. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


BEEF CATTLE* 

Commercial production of all meat during the remainder of 1954 
is expected to be nearly as large as a year ago. Production during the 
first quarter was about the same as in the same period of 1953, with 


more beef, less pork and about the same quantity of lamb being produced 
as last year. 


Cattle slaughter this year will include more cows, fewer steers and 
almost as many fed cattle as in 1953. Early in January it appeared that 
fed cattle slaughter supplies would be oe this year since 9 percent 
fewer cattle were on feed January |. However, since that date more 
cattle have moved into feedlots than was the case for the same period 


a vear earlier. 


Numbers Approaching Stability 


Indications are that beef production will continue high. Cattle 
numbers appear to be approaching stability (Fig. 1). If the pattern 
of previous cycles is followed, however, much of the turther rise 
in slaughter will come from calves. Since the population is increasing, 
the supply of beef for consumption per person will likely remain at 
75 to 76 pounds. Although large compared with previous years, it is 
not quite as large as in 1953. 


Seasonal Price Drops Likely 


Indications point to seasonal declines in the prices of most classes 
of meat animals later this year. These declines are expected to average 
about the same as last year with the decline in grass cattle prices 


* Summarized from The Livestock and Meat Situation, A.M.S, U.S.D.A., May, 1954 
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CATTLE ON FARMS, BY CYCLES 
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® YEAR OF CYCLE, BEGINNING FROM LOW IN NUMBERS ON FARMS 1954 OATA ARE PRELIMINARY 


Fig. | pattern of 4 previous cycles in the num- 
ber of cattle gray calves on farms Jan. I, and the trend in the present 
cycle. The cyclical low point in numbers is plotted as the first’ year 
of each cycle. The uptrend in numbers that began in 1949 is now 
leveling out. Assuming no severe drought, the high may come in 
1955 or perhaps 1956, at around 95 or 96 million head. 


beginning within 50 to 60 days. Larger seasonal price declines are ex 
pected for cattle of lower grades including cows and stocker and feeder 
cattle. 


Average prices of cattle olf grass may average about the same 
as last year’s reduced prices. However, in the event of a severe drought, 
the average prices may be lower than last year’s levels... Robert L. Tontz. 


DAIRY 


In April 1954, U.S. milk production was at an annual rate of 130 
billion pounds—an increase of 4 angers above April a year ago. Factors 
responsible for this increase were: (1) larger production per cow; (2) 
larger number of cows milked, and (3) good to excellent dairy pasture 
feed conditions.’ It appears that these favorable conditions will result 

larger total milk production in 1954 than in 1953. 


Dairy Production, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., May 13, 1954.) p Bs 
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It has been estimated that consumption may be increased by 2 
billion pounds in 1954 because of both the lower prices and the larger 
population. Since the increase in milk production is larger than this, 
not all the surplus has moved into consumption channels. Large amounts 
are still being offered under Government support programs even 
though support prices are down to 75 percent of parity. 


Some reduction in the annual rate of milk production is expected 
alter the end of the pasture season. Milk-feed and butterfat-feed price 
ratios are not favorable for intensive barn feeding. In Oklahoma the 
May 15 milk-led price ratio was 1.157 as compared with the 1953 
average of 1.520. 


Milk production in many parts of Oklahoma will continue high 
because of low prices and restricted production for the more important 
alternatives. ‘This was indicated specifically in the county dairy com- 
mittee conterences held in Wagoner, LeFlore, and Pittsburg counties 
in Oklahoma during late May. 


Phe widening surplus of fluid milk going into Class II milk is 
shown for the ‘Tulsa market in Figure 2. Since the utilization of milk 
as Class 1 remained relatively stable after September 1953, the additional 
milk had to be diverted into manufacturing uses. This increased the 
Class II utilization percentage from 28.9 in April a year ago to 36.2 in 
April this year. Comparable changes appear to have occurred in most 
milk markets in Oklahoma and in the United States. 


DAILY AVERACE UTILIZATION OF CLASST & ZZ /1ILK BY 
POUNDS (LH MONTHS CProducer & Orher) 
(Tu SAND Ss) | 


1953 








ie 
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aug Apr : Sure 
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Mey 


Fig. 2.—Star denotes Tulsa and Muskogee areas combined. Source: 
Tulsa, Okla., Milk Market Administrator’s monthly reports. 
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As a result, Tulsa fluid milk prices have declined to slightly below 
prices for the first month of the Federal Order (May 1950). The blend 
prices are lower because a larger percentage ol the milk is going into 
the lower priced milk. Also the Class I prices are tied directly to the 
manutactured product prices which are lower because of the lower sup- 
port prices. ‘The same changes have occurred for other Oklahoma 
markets operating under Federal Orders. 


Special emphasis has been given to the possibility of increasing 
milk consumption. June is “Dairy Month,” and the virtues of milk as 
a source of human food will be intensively advertised. The Dairy 
Store at Oklahoma A. & M. College has, perhaps, the boldest attempt to 
remove the surplus by offering “All the Milk You Can Drink for 5¢.” 
—A. W. Jacob. 


HOGS 


Hog production is increasing and is expected to continue upward 
through 1955. Expansion is being stimulated by hog prices which 
are high relative to corn prices. ‘The March survey in six Corn Belt 
states revealed the total spring pig crop would be 9 percent larger in 
that area. The upward trend in production will continue this fall. 
It is estimated that the fall pig crop will increase approximately 10 
percent, 


Hog prices will decline more than usual as the hogs from the spring 
crop are marketed. In a typical or average year, prices of slaughtet 
barrows and gilts are highest in July and August, recede in September 
and then decline very fast to a low in October and November, It 
appears this year that the peak and the subsequent decline may be 
earlier and that the total decline may be greater than average. Price 
declines, however, will begin from a high level and even though they 
go down more than usual, they should remain favorable to the farmer 
because per capita pork supplies will still be low. 


The hog-corn price ratio continues favorable. In May, the Okla- 
homa ratio was 17.45 and the United States ratio was 17.48. It is 
anticipated now the ratio this fall will stay above the long time average 
of 12. 


In 1955, the expansion of hog production will depend to a large 
extent upon the size of the 1954 corn crop and the number of producers 
eligible tor price support loans. ‘The size of the corn crop has had less 
effect on hog production during the last several years than has the 
corn support price. Corn producers who had acceptable storage space 
were eligible to place as much corn as they wished under loan. ‘This 
year, however, a farmer in the commercial corn area must comply 
with acreage allotments to be eligible for loan. A farmer outside the 
commercial area is not required to comply with allotments, but his 
loan is lower—67.5 percent of parity. In March, a majority of the 
farmers indicated that they did not intend to comply with allotments, 
which means most of the crop will not go under loan. 
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If the corn crop is small, a large increase in hog production would 
not occur. However, if the crop is large, with a large amount of “free” 
corn, then a sizeable increase in hog production would result in 1955. 
Howard S. Whitney. 


POULTRY 


The increasing supplies of all poultry products continue to force 
the market prices lower. It is significant to note the amount of increase in 
production and its impact on price. (Table A) 


From 1951 to 1952, an increase in production of 4.2 million cases 
of eggs, or 5.4 percent, reduced prices 21.1 percent. The following 
year a reduction of 1.7 million cases accompanied a price increase of 
36.9 percent. This year production has increased 3.4 percent over last 
year, while prices have averaged 16.9 percent lower. Using the U. § 
monthly production data and U. S. prices, it is found that the income 
from eggs is reduced when production is expanded. In 1951 and 1953, 
years of comparatively small output, the value of the eggs sold ex- 
ceeded that of years when output was larger. These income changes 
demonstrate that the demand for eggs at the farm is inelastic. 


In general, a I percent change in supply will cause a 3 percent 
change in the farm BB price when all other factors pee: price 
are eliminated (changes in income, changes in the prices of competing 
products, etc.). 


Untavorable supply-price relationships cause producers to reduce 
output the succeeding year. Most generally, a small percentage of the 
producers will be forced out of the market, and remaining producers 
will reduce their purchases of chicks for replacement purposes. ‘This re- 
establishes a more favorable supply price relation the following year. 


Producers raised 615 million chickens in 1953 as compared with 
617 the previous year, but culling was not as heavy. Producers had 281 
million pullets on farms January 1, 1954, compared with 254 million 
at the beginning of 1953. Also, poultrymen indicated early in the 
current year that they were not planning to exceed the number raised 
in 1953. However, hatchery reports indicate that output for laying 
Hock replacements was 9 percent above 1953. The April 1 report 
indicated 40 million more chicks on farms chan a year earlier, but by 
May | this had been reduced to 30 million. It is likely that culling will 
be heavier, and more old hens will be sent to the market. 


Efficient producers that stay in poultry production should not 
cull excessively. Readjustment does not necessarily imply that production 
should be reduced to rates of previous years. “The growth in population 
will permit a small amount of expansion. If production were to be 
maintained at about present levels for two years, the price-supply re- 
lationship would automatically correct itself. Reports should be read 
with care to determine whether or not excessive changes are planned by 
producers which would cause acute changes in prices. 
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Producers should expect low seasonal prices the last quarter of 
the current year. Indications are that flock replacements were excep- 
tionally heavy in January, February, and March. In addition, storage 
stocks are much greater than previous years and current receipt prices 
throughout the first quarter of 1955 will be influenced by these stocks 
moving into the market.—K. C. Davis. 


SHEEP, LAMBS, AND WOOL 


Sheep and Lambs.—Stocker and feeder sheep received in the 
Corn Belt states from January through April this year amounted to 
762,194 head, according to reports of the U. S. D. A. Only 468,900 
head were received during the same period of last year. 


After a slow start, feeder lamb buying increased this season until 
by late winter there were more lambs on feed than a year earlier. 
Prices for this class advanced enough during the season to assure great- 
er profits in feeding this year than last. 


The Crop Reporting Board reported early lambs to be in good 
condition, having made good progress despite the slow growth of 
new feed in some sections. With recent rains, pasture prospects have 
brightened in many of the important lamb producing areas. There- 
fore, it is likely a good lamb crop will be produced this year. 


Wool.Prices received by producers tor shorn wool in 1953 averaged 
54.7 cents per pound—slightly above the national average support 
price. Wool prices this year are expected to average about the same 
as in 1953 since the average support price will be around 53.2 cents 
per pound. 


World supplies available in 1954 are about equal to last year’s, 
with U. S. production expected to be down a little. World consump- 
tion, on the other hand, was up slightly in 1953 over 1952. However, 
the rate of consumption in the U. S. was down sharply in the last half 
of the year. Inventories of wool products are large relative to sales, 
and there must be a substantial increase in mill consumption if the 
total amount of wool used is to be as great as last year.—L. A. Parcher. 
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